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As They View lt 


What Makes a Good Newspaper Man? 


NE of my younger brothers of the Sigma Delta Chi fraternity writes asking 
one of those questions college youngsters seem to dote on asking just for 
the fun of asking. 


“If you could, by some process of alchemy, synthesize an ideal all-around 
newspaper man, what qualities would he possess to make him that?” 


The question is very much like asking, “How long is a piece of string?” but 
here goes, anyway: 


He should have a thorough knowledge of history, economics, government and 
languages. He should have a general understanding of the arts and sciences, 
without going too deeply into any one of them, so that he will not have an un- 
balanced news judgment on any of them. He should have an innate taste for good 
literature and the love of a story. He should, by travel and wide contacts, develop 
ready adaptability to any situation in any walk of life, without ever losing his own 
poise or personality. He should be a ready conversationalist and a good listener. 


He should write rapidly and well with fine feeling for his story. He should 
have a knowledge of the printing craft and fine feelings for showmanship. 


He should have ambition blended with integrity. He should have imagination 
linked with a passion for accuracy. He should have a mind disciplined to logical 
analysis. 


He should have a high sense of justice and mercy, courtesy and sportsman- 
ship. He should have a warmth of human sympathy that will keep alive his in- 
terest in the things others are interested in, so that he never loses the common 
touch. 


He should have sublime courage. 


He should have no “entangling alliances,” no social or political ambitions. He 
should keep his own counsel and hold every confidence sacred. He should be 
impervious to all flattery. He should have many friends, but few intimates. He 
should hold principles above personalities, never to be swayed in his judgments. 
He should think always of his paper, never of himself, with no hope of large finan- 
cial reward. 


He must have the endurance of a truck horse, the patience of Job, and a ro- 
bust sense of humor to guard him against becoming a misanthrope.—Malcolm W. 
Bingay, in his Good Morning column in The Detroit Free Press. 
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Radio Serves This Newspaper 


Years of Broadcasting Experience Are Back 
of This Discussion of a Knotty Problem..... 


OU should know in the begin- 

ning that The Detroit News is 

the father of radio program 
broadcasting. Therefore we are more 
tolerant than some of our newspaper 
neighbors when the radio is viewed 
as a competitor of the press. A fa- 
ther does not so readily see the 
faults in his own boy. 

The active interest of The News in 
radio goes back to 1902, when James 
E. Scripps, founder of the paper and 
then its editor, supplied funds to 
Thomas E. Clark, who was experi- 
menting with a broadcasting device. 
From 1902 to 1920 The News main- 
tained its interest in the subject, and, 
in August, 1920, we started broad- 
casting the first regular daily pro- 
grams ever sent over the air. This 
step was taken under the direction 
of William E. Scripps, son of the 
founder and now president of the 
paper. From that day to this we 
have been on the air every day. 

We regard the station as valuable 
for two reasons. 

First, it advertises us through re- 
peated mention of our name wher- 
ever in our community receiving sets 
are turned on. 

Second, it supplements the paper’s 
mission of giving news to the public. 

And now please understand that 
what I say represents the thoughts of 
a newspaper which owns a radio sta- 
tion. Obviously some other papers 
will disagree. ; 


By W. S. GILMORE 


Managing Editor, The Detroit News 


Let us first consider the radio as 
a competing advertising medium. 
Certainly it has its limitations. It 
can not be used effectively except by 
the advertiser who profits by repeat- 
ed mention of his own or his prod- 
uct’s name. Cigarettes, tooth paste 
and ginger ale are examples, and 
even then to be thoroughly effective 
the radio advertising should be fol- 





Regarding Radio 


OW to regard radio—wheth- 

H er as a friend or foe, enemy 

or ally—is a problem that is 

occupying the attention of 

publishers, editors and advertisers 

everywhere. It is the most dis- 
cussed topic of the day.. 

W. S. Gilmore, managing editor 

of the Detroit News, reveals in 

} the accompanying article the ex- 

perience of The News with its 

radio broadcasting station. The 

experience of The News is espe- 

cially significant since this paper 

began the broadcasting of regu- 

lar daily programs. 

r. Gilmore makes no pretense 
of solving the radio problem for 
all newspapers. He simply offers 
what one newspaper has learned 
of radio during 10 years of reg- 
ular broadcasting. 

Mr. Gilmore has been with The 
News since 1909, with the excep- 
tion of three years. Prior to his 
association with The News he was 
a member of the staffs of four 
newspapers in his native state of 
Indiana. They were the Prince- 
ton Clarion-News; the Terre Haute 
Tribune, the Terre Haute Star and 
the Indianapolis Star. 
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lowed by the consistent use of news- 
paper space. 

In Detroit a few years ago a tooth- 
paste maker sent to our station a 
combination piano player and singer. 
He was on the air nightly and cap- 
tured the radio audience with a com- 
bination of mammy-song and Rudy 
Vallee crooning. The tooth paste he 
mentioned frequently and it was ad- 
vertised nowhere else. In a few days 
the tooth paste was in such demand 
that drug stores were sold out. Free 
samples were mailed out by the thou- 
sands in response to letters sent to 
the station. This went on for sev- 
eral weeks, and then the piano play- 
er moved over to Cleveland. No news- 
paper advertising followed, and the 
expected happened. The demand for 
the tooth paste stopped abruptly. 

Assuming the quality of the prod- 
uct, the demand would have gone on 
indefinitely if the radio campaign had 
been followed by a newspaper cam- 
paign of education. The radio an- 
nouncements by their very noise 
commanded attention for something 
new; the newspaper space would 
have fixed that attention long after 
the singing was over. 

The radio as an advertising medium 
is no more a competitor of the news- 
paper than is the billboard. It is 
flash advertising in either case. You 
turn on your radio to be entertained, 
and you tolerate advertising only to 
the point that the quality of the pro- 
gram justifies it in your mind. You 
set your dial for Amos ’n’ Andy at 
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7 o'clock because you want to be sure 
to hear all their program, not because 
you want to hear what some mother 
in Missouri wrote about how her 
children quarrel over who shall use 
the tooth paste first. You grin and 
bear that part of the program. But 
how many of you listen to the clos- 
ing announcement? Not many. More 
likely you quickly switch to another 
program. Radio advertising is lim- 
ited. Overdo it and the public will 
quit listening, just as it will avoid the 
motion-picture theater which slips in 
an advertising reel. 

The radio listener will not sit by 
his set with pencil and paper in hand 
to write what the advertiser has to 
say. So the advertiser who says more 
than can be remembered is wasting 
his money. Such details must be 
given in print and the best printed 
form is the newspaper, a daily visitor 
to the home. Women like to make 
shopping lists and they never can do 
that from radio advertising. 


ERHAPS this is the solution of 

the whole radio advertising ques- 
tion—let the advertiser go on the air 
and also into the newspapers, one ap- 
peal supplementing the other. Each 
can mention the other. 

As an advertising medium the ra- 
dio never can overcome the handi- 
cap that its listeners must hear the 
broadcast at a fixed hour or miss it 
forever, whereas the advertisement 
in ink can be studied at the reader’s 
convenience. Moreover, the radio 
audience is small except during a 
few hours of the day. Seven to 11 
p. m., I believe, are the hours of 
greatest attention—only four of the 
24. 

The advertiser, too, will not always 
be willing to pour great sums of 
money into the air when he can not 
be given a reliable estimate of the 
size of his audience. A newspaper, 
on the other hand, can tell its adver- 
tisers the exact number of papers 
sold each day and then make a good 
guess at the number of readers per 
copy. Women never will make shop- 
ping lists from radio advertising; in- 
deed, the department-store adver- 
tiser, the principal buyer of newspa- 
per space, would. never attempt to 
give detailed price information on 
the air. The best he can hope for 
from radio is institutional advertis- 
ing through the medium of attractive 
programs which will prepare the lis- 
tener for his newspaper copy next 
day. 

So, we come to the conclusion that 
radio advertising never can be a se- 
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rious competitor of that in the press, 
except in the case of articles which 
profit by repeated mention of their 
names and which are mentioned 
modestly in connection with superior 
entertainment programs; and further, 
that if this institutional advertising is 
supplemented with newspaper space, 
each calling attention to the other, it 
is doubly effective. 


HE second phase of this contro- 

versy between the radio and the 
press has to do with the circulation 
of news, and the question is whether 
the broadcasting of news interferes 
with the sale of papers. 

In our case, only the election extras 
have been adversely affected. We no 
longer print them, because obviously 
when the returns are broadcast they 
reach the public long before they 
could be delivered in print. If the 
radio announcer says at 11 p. m. that 
Candidate Smith has 87,000 votes, the 
paper reaching the reader 30 min- 
utes later carries that same figure, 
whereas the radio meantime has an- 
nounced a total of 130,000 votes. So 
we have given up election extras, and 
tell our readers that we are giving 
them the returns on the air. 

The purpose of the paper in re- 
porting an election, then, is to analyze 
and interpret the vote the next day, 
and to give such details as the reader 
can not have remembered. 

Broadcasting the high spots of im- 
portant news stories is merely widen- 
ing the field of the old-time newspa- 
per window bulletin. That written 
bulletin was read by hundreds, and 
was expected to stimulate the sale 
of papers. If the theory of it was 
good, then the theory of the radio 
bulletin is better, for tens of thou- 
sands hear it. 

We had occasion to make such use 
of the radio when Coach Rockne was 
killed. The first Associated Press 
bulletin on that tragedy did not say 
positively that Rockne was dead; it 
said that he had started west in a 
plane, that his plane was overdue, 
and that a plane had crashed, killing 
all its passengers. Rockne’s death 
justified an extra edition, so we edit- 
ed the bulletin to read that he had 
been killed, made up the page with a 
suitable extra headline, made the 
mat, cast the plate and sent it to the 
pressroom. Then we waited for ver- 
ification of the report. When it came, 
papers were on the street in a few 
minutes. Then the radio announced 
the bare facts of the story and added 
that an extra edition of The News 
was then out. In the next two hours 
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our switchboard handled more calls 
than it has had on a news story since 
the Armistice, not even excepting 
that of Lindbergh’s flight to Paris. 

The radio was the shop window 
which told what the paper had for 
sale. Repeated announcements over 
the air during the afternoon of Rock- 
ne’s death added that additional facts 
appeared in later editions. 

The broadcasting of the two Demp- 
sey-Tunney fights increased the sale 
of papers by widening the circle of 
interested persons. The broadcast 
took the fighting game out of the 
pool room and into the family circle, 
so that women as well as men want- 
ed to read about it, even though they 
had just heard it on the air. You 
know the gate of the ball park is 
always one of the best places to sell 
baseball extras. 

The principal edition of The De- 
troit News is the one delivered to 
homes by carriers and which goes to 
press about 2 p. m. Therefore the 
subscribers miss whatever important 
news events occur in the afternoon. 
We consider it our duty to give them 
this news, and in addition to the prac- 
tice of broadcasting important bul- 
letins as they are received, we go on 
the air at 6:45 p. m. with a digest of 
the happenings since the home edi- 
tion went to press. We print the 
usual market and sports editions dur- 
ing the afternoon for street sales, and 
these contain the news so broadcast, 
but not all our home-edition readers 
are within reach of these editions and 
they have no other means than the 
radio of getting this late news. Thus 
we go back to the town crier’s meth- 
od in fulfilling our obligation to give 
the public the news. 


ERHAPS the influence of the ra- 

dio will change the style of news- 
papers. There will always be a field 
for the printed word, because in no 
other form is information permanent; 
but if the radio and television become 
the means of giving the public the 
important happenings at the moments 
they occur, then the newspapers will 
become the means of explaining why 
events occurred and what they sig- 
nify. 

Go back to Rockne’s death. The 
sensation was that Rockne was dead 
and the radio could tell that much in 
25 words, adding that he was flying 
from Kansas City to California. But 
the inquiring reader immediately 
wanted more. He wanted to know 
what caused the crash, why Rockne 
was going to California, where his 

(Continued on page 15) 




















When Scoops Were Scoops 


Regardless of Ethics at Times, Reporters 
Went Out to Get the News 40 Years Ago 


COOPS meant something in the 

life of a newspaper reporter 40 

or 50 years ago, not in Texas 
alone, but all over the country. 

In these days of syndicates, ex- 
change desks and a miscellaneous 
assortment of early and pre-dated 
editions, however, the value of a 
scoop has deteriorated. Only when 
something of almost world-wide im- 
portance is bottled up as the exclu- 
sive achievement of a newspaper does 
it mean anything today. 

But in the ’80’s and ’90’s the report- 
er who pulled a real scoop got his re- 
ward in enthusiastic recognition from 
his bosses and also from the patrons 
of his paper. One of the most im- 
portant scoops perpetrated by the old 
Waco Examiner was the printing of a 
complete stenographic report, under 
oath, of the speech of William J. 
Swain, then state comptroller of Tex- 
as, which opened his campaign for 
governor. This speech was deliv- 
ered May 18, 1886, at the little town 
of Alexander. 

“Hand-outs’”—those prepared state- 
ments, speeches and other declara- 
tions of men in public life seeking 
newspaper publicity—were just com- 
ing into fashion. Gen. Swain, sev- 
eral days before the delivery of his 
opening speech, had furnished the 
few daily papers in Texas with ad- 
vance copies of his prepared re- 
marks. 

That campaign was destined to be 
a warm one. Lawrence Sullivan 
Ross, a Confederate brigadier with a 
record of gallantry in four years’ 
service with the army of the South, 
which he entered as a private, was 
the chief opponent of Swain for nom- 
ination by the Democratic party. 
Ross, who lived at Waco, was known 
throughout the state as “Sul” Ross, 
and his familiar name in _ political 
campaigns was “The Little Cavalry- 
man.” 

Texas at that time was torn be- 
tween “Free Grass” for the cattle 
barons on the unfenced prairies of 
west and south Texas and the in- 
creasing invasion of the cattle ranges 
by “The Man With the Hoe.” Settle- 
ment of the vast plains and fertile 
valleys, theretofore appropriated by 
the cattlemen, resulted in friction, 


By JOHN R. LUNSFORD 


Editorial Department, 
The Temple Telegram 
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bloodshed and destruction of much 
property. Fence cutters, known as 
“Knights of the Nippers,” rode the 
ranges by night, cutting barbed wire 
fences as fast as some venturesome 
farmer undertook to enclose a piece 
of land bought from the state to start 
a farm. 

John Ireland, who was governor of 
Texas from 1883 to 1887, had issued 
a proclamation offering a standing re- 
ward of $50 for information leading 
to the arrest of these fence-cutting 
knights, and bitter feeling prevailed 
between the cattle barons and the 
homesteaders. 

Thus it came about that the para- 
mount issue in the cam- 
paign for governor in 1886 ah \ 
was “Free Grass” or “Farm 





Turning 


Back the Years 


OHN R. LUNS- 

FORD, dean of Ta 

Texas mnewspa- 
per men, who is rounding out 
a half century of newspaper 
work, continues in this issue 
of The Quill his reminiscen- 
ces of journalistic days of 
the past. 

His first article of a series 
appeared in the May issue of 
The Quill under the title, 
“When Killers Called.” His 
article for next month’s is- 
sue is entitled “An Invita- 
tion to a Duel.” 

Mr. Lunsford began his 
newspaper career by selling 
war extras of the Charleston 
Mercury at 50 cents each, 
Confederate money, during 
the Civil War. Now 73 years 
old, rather 73 years young, 
he has done newspaper work 
throughout Texas and also 
in Chicago, St. Louis and 
New Orleans. He is now 
with the Temple Telegram, 
Temple, Texas. 














Settlements” on the state’s vast open 
areas. The cattlemen were aroused 
over the intrusion of the settlers and 
contended that the wide expanse of 
open lands over which their herds 
ranged at will never would be fit for 
farming operations. They demanded 
that candidates make known their 
stand before they would get the cow- 
men’s votes. 


HE little town chosen by Swain 

for opening his gubernatorial 
campaign was then one of the first 
outposts of advancing urban and farm 
settlement. It is situated in Erath 
County. The Texas Central, now a 
part of the M. K. & T. railroad sys- 
tem, had just completed its line into 
that section. 

Sul Ross openly espoused the cause 
of the “Man With the Hoe” and had 
promised he would curb the depre- 
dations of fence cutters and make the 
state safe for actual settlers. He 
had fought Indians on the border 
of Texas as a young man and had 
gained a first-hand knowledge 
of the quality of the land and 
its adaptability to agriculture. 
Ross was not a dodger. He 
fought fair and his position on 
public questions never was in 
doubt. 

Feeling sure that there would 
be discrepancy between the 
“hand-out” advance copy and 
Swain’s actual speech, George Clark, 
former Texas attorney-general, who 
was managing the Ross campaign, 
and myself, then a reporter for the 
Waco Examiner, planned to have a 
full shorthand report of the Swain 
speech. This report was made by 
George Pierce, then a telegraph op- 
erator in the Western Union office 
at Waco, and one of the few expert 
stenographers in Texas at that time. 

The “hand-out” speech of Swain 
and the stenographic report of the 
actual speech made were published 
by the Examiner in the same issue. 
Immediately politics in Texas became 
warmer! 

In those days, joint debates be- 
tween rival candidates were frequent 
and subsequently Swain and Ross 
met at Cameron in a spirited joint 
debate that attracted an audience of 
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about 6,000, mostly farmers who came 
in wagons, buggies and on horseback. 

Those were the days of conven- 
tions when the various counties sent 
delegates either instructed for their 
favorite candidates or uninstructed. 
While occasionally these conventions 
became deadlocked and the result 
was the nomination of a “dark horse,” 
there never was any doubt that the 
nominee would be an able and ca- 
pable man, because a political “scrub” 
could never “make the grade,” as has 
happened since the advent of the 
present primary system of nomina- 
tions. 

When the state Democratic con- 
vention was held in Galveston in the 
summer of 1886, no candidate had a 
two-thirds majority of the delegates 
and political guessers were in doubt 
as to the outcome. Not so Clark, 
Ross’ manager. He asserted from the 
start that Ross would be nominated 
and engaged in a spirited controversy 
with O’Brien Moore, then editorial 
manager for the Galveston News, 
which was strenuously opposing Ross. 
When the convention got under way, 
Moore insisted Ross would lose and 
offered to “eat crow” if Ross won. 

After the platform had been writ- 
ten and adopted and the way cleared 
for nominating speeches and balloting 
on the third day, the situation grew 
tense. Partisanship was bitter. Clark 
and Moore, standing side by side in 
front of the presiding officer’s stand, 
checked the ballots as each county 
answered the roll call. Each coun- 
ty’s representative announced the 
number of its votes and for whom 
they were to be counted. Occasion- 
ally a county would asked to be 
“passed,” announcing its vote would 
be cast later. 

Toward the close of the alphabet- 
ical list of counties, those counties 
which had requested to be passed be- 
gan to clamor for recognition and 
there was at once an _ undercur- 
rent of excitement and expectancy. 
When these passed counties began 
to announce their preference, Clark, 
turning to Moore, who was known 
throughout the state as “Rory 
O’Moore,” said: 

“Hurry back to your office, Rory, 
and put on that pot of crow.” 

“Not on your life,” answered Moore. 
“This count isn’t over yet.” 

“But Ross is nominated,” asserted 
Clark. At that moment, one of the 
larger counties which had delayed its 
vote announced that it desired to cast 
its full strength for “Sul Ross, the 
Gallant Little Cavalryman!” 

It was all over then and the shout- 
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ing that followed drowned out the 
voices of the tellers. Ross was nom- 
inated and elected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Clark from that time 
became known as the Texas “War- 
wick,” a title he carried the rest of 
his life. Six years later he became a 
candidate for governor against Jim 
Hogg, who had been elected to suc- 
ceed Ross in 1890. Clark was de- 
feated after one of the bitterest po- 
litical campaigns in Texas history. 


NOTHER notable scoop of those 
early days was staged by the 
Temple Times in August, 1887. 

Texas’ first state-wide campaign 
for a prohibition amendment to the 
constitution was waged that year. 
That campaign exceeded in bitter- 
ness, rancor and vituperation almost 
any other ever waged in the state. 

Again George Clark, the “Texas 
Warwick,” was campaign manager, 
leading the forces of the wets, while 
Rev. B. H. Carroll, Baptist pastor, al- 
so of Waco, led the fight for the drys 
as state chairman and chief speaker 
with Col. R. B. Parrott, another Wa- 
coan, as his chief executive manager. 
Roger Q. Mills, then United States 
Senator, did the principal speaking 
for the antis. 

There were joint debates between 
wets and drys all over the state and 
personal clashes at these meetings 
were not infrequent. In a joint de- 
bate between Senator Mills and Dr. 
Carroll, at Waco, in a pecan grove, 
the two came near clashing on the 
stand. Carroll had taunted Mills 
with editing a prohibition paper in 
Corsicana in 1855 and Mills had re- 
torted by reading a document dated 
in December, 1860, at Caldwell, bear- 
ing Carroll’s name and referring to 
an account some of whose items were 
“wet” goods. There was great ex- 
citement but a personal clash was 
averted. 


HE election was held August 5, 
1887. The big dailies had made 
unusual preparations, for those days, 
for a speedy handling of the returns. 
Texas at that time enjoyed tele- 
graphic competition. The Western 
Union, dominated by Jay Gould, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph 
Company, dominated by Garrett of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, both 
operated lines to the railroad towns 
and where there were two or more 
railroads entering a town both tele- 
graph companies maintained offices. 
Because of the antagonism toward 
Gould as well as for the reason that 
the Baltimore & Ohio made better 
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terms for transmission of wire press 
reports, practically all Texas newspa- 
pers used the Baltimore & Ohio for 
their special wire service. The As- 
sociated Press, in which Gould at 
that time was reputed to be heavily 
interested, used the Western Union 
in furnishing newspaper reports. 

The Baltimore & Ohio wires were 
strung along the line of the Santa 
Fe, a road which Gould repeatedly 
tried to buy but always failed to get. 
Over these wires the special corre- 
spondents of the Galveston News and 
Houston Post filed their returns from 
the election. These telegrams were 
relayed in the Santa Fe telegraph of- 
fice in the depot at Temple. Through 
the. generosity and cooperation of the 
telegraphers the Times reporter was 
permitted to read the reports as they 
were handed from one operator to 
another. 

Thus was the Temple Times, a lit- 
tle daily, enabled to give its readers 
on the morning of August 6 practi- 
cally complete returns from this im- 
portant battle, even to the final bul- 
letin sent by George Clark from 
Waco announcing that the wets had 
triumphed by about 100,000 votes. 
The Times published telegrams from 
all the leading cities of the state and 
the demand for copies was so great 
that the ancient press operated by a 
small steam plant was kept going 
until late in the morning. 

Regardless of the ethics of the af- 
fair the Times was out to get the 
news because Bell County had been 
one of the most fiercely fought bat- 
tle grounds of the whole campaign. 
The Times caused a sensation in Bel- 
ton with this scoop by sending over 
early on the morning of August 6 
several hundred copies containing the 
returns from the election, whereas 
the dailies bringing these returns did 
not reach this section until after- 
noon. 

This was an example of the eager- 
ness of newspapers of the ’80’s and 
’90’s to get the news ahead of rivals. 
Now election returns are handled in 
a syndicated arrangement through a 
bureau that supplies all subscribing 
newspapers alike and there is no 
earthly chance for a scoop. It is far 
more efficient and economical but it 
has taken the “pep” out of the game 
to a large extent. 

The newspapers of today, however, 
are meeting the demands of their 
public. With the improved transpor- 
tation facilities the scoop has lost its 
prestige in the general cooperation to 
furnish all the news possible in each 
community. 

















Society Is a Man's Job! 


Women Readers Show a Preference For a Man's Writing, This Writer Finds 


By NELSON R. WILSON 


Society Editor, The Spokane Daily Chronicle 


EWSPAPERS, generally, have 

lost sight of one of the fun- 

damental laws of nature and 
have been working contrary to their 
own aims through permitting women 
to write society news. 

Society is a man’s job! The same 
reason which makes women seek a 
man when they need the skill and 
advice of a physician or a surgeon 
makes them turn to a man when it 
comes to putting society news in a 
newspaper. 

Furthermore, the women readers 
like the news as a man writes it. It 
is businesslike. It snaps to the point, 
leaves out much of the frills and froth 
and tells the facts in a straight newsy 
style. 

Editors, a great many of them at 
least, labor under the impression 
that only a woman can write society 
news so other women will : enjoy 
reading it. But is that a fact? Ed- 
itors believe it is for they have wom- 
en handling that department. Where 
a man has handled the society desk, 
written and edited the society news, 
women readers show a preference for 
the man’s way of writing. 

Society departments, like the sports 
departments, are the friendly pages 
of the newspaper. They are main- 
tained primarily for the “reader in- 
terest” and to create goodwill and 
friendships for that paper. 

A man edits the sporting news. 
Men should direct the society de- 
partments. Men are less apt to be 
given to featuring certain cliques or 
groups, and a society department to 
be of real value must be broad in its 
news coverage. The news of that de- 
partment must be treated fairly and 
its play governed by its news value 
with a second consideration given to 
its social importance. 

For a sports editor to decree his 
department will cover football, base- 
ball and basketball, but will not print 
articles relative to track or swim- 
ming, would be classed as utter folly. 
Such a sports editor would not re- 
main on the payroll for any length of 
time. 

Yet the majority of society editors 


are doing that identical thing. They 
are printing the news of certain 
cliques or “society circles” and ut- 
terly ignoring the news of the same 
general nature from those persons or 
groups who they consider “are not 
in society.” The reason for this is 
that women are writing the society 
news and are keeping their depart- 
ments “exclusive.” They are cre- 
ating enemies for their papers by 
overlooking the news angle and giv- 
ing all their attention to the social 
importance. 

Still both departments, sports and 
society, are on a common ground. 
They are the “friendly pages.” A 
great amount of their space is de- 
voted to ballyhoo. The sports editor 
writes a yarn full of slang and ginger 
about a coming boxing bout. It is 
publicity; but it is printed because 
the public wants to read it (the men). 
The society editor uses nicer phras- 
ings and prettier adjectives and writes 





Orders Are Orders! 


NE afternoon four years ago, 
O Nelson R. Wilson strolled 

into the city room of the 

Spokane Daily Chronicle. 
He had just come from the police 
station with its usual grist of 
news. 

“Wilson,” called the city editor. 
“You take society tomorrow.” 

Just like that. From that time 
on he has been the society editor. 
And he’s not ashamed of his job. 

He enrolled at Washington State 
College intending to become an 
electrical engineer. After three se- 
mesters of engineering he became 
extremely interested in journalism. 
He was an editor of the college an- 
nual “The Chinook” and a day ed- 
itor and later managing editor of 
the college tri-weekly “the Ever- 
green.” 

He has railroaded as callboy, 
clerk and engine watchman and 
spent two summer vacations in the 
wilds of Montana as nursemaid to 
a locomotive and a steam shovel. 

He began his actual newspaper 
work on the Yakima Daily Repub- 
lic, Yakima, Wash., in October, 
1923. He covered police and gen- 
eral assignments there, later be- 
coming sports editor. He _ then 
joined the staff of the Spokane 
Daily Chronicle in September, 1925. 
He covered police, federal, court- 
house, schools, general assignment 
and women’s clubs, also served on 
the copy desk and then was as- 
sistant sports editor. Then came 
the society editorship. 











of a coming dance. It also is pub- 
licity. The only difference is in the 
groups to which the articles appeal. 
Women read what the society editor 
has written and a desire to attend 
that dance is born. 


UT here is where the rub comes. 

The sports editor is impartial. He 
will write of any boxing bout and 
give it the space and headline play 
he deems it merits. 

The society editor writes only of 
those dances and social functions 
which she considers interest her par- 
ticular following. All other dances, 
though in some instances they have 
a much larger reader interest, are 
either left out or given an “item” on 
some other page of the paper. 

That is where a man writing so- 
ciety differs in his treatment of news. 
Every article that comes to his at- 
tention is considered as a_ possible 
society story. The play it is given 
and the headline consideration allow- 
ed depend on two things: first, news 
value; second, social importance. 

As in sporting news, the adjectives 
are necessary in society stories. The 
sports writer tends to a_ graphic 
style. He is striving for a word pic- 
ture of the boxing bout. Society ed- 
itors do the same, but their adjectives 
must be chosen with care and used 
with caution. 

For the man who may be writing 
society, there is this to be said in 
his favor. Women will accept his 
opinion in the same light of fairness 
with which it is given, while a wom- 
an society editor, though her con- 
clusion may be the same, is often 
accused of being partial. 

To write society news a man must 
study the styles in women’s clothing. 
He must learn the material used in 
gowns and know the particular word 
which describes that style. That in 
itself is the main reason why fewer 
men are writing society. The trend 
in styles, the dress materials and the 
knack of describing gowns and frocks 
are natural to a woman. The woman 
society editor knows what she is writ- 
ing about. For a man to enter that 

(Continued on page 17) 











And These Are My Sentiments 


Another Active Newspaper Man Takes Issue With the “Sentiments” 
of an Ex-Newspaper Man Which Appeared in the Quill for March 


URING the last several years 
there has been much loose 
talking and more loose writ- 

ing about newspapers and newspa- 
per men. Lecturers, story writers, 
playwrights and scenario scribblers 
have each and all taken turns at try- 
ing to portray newspaper life, but in 
the pictures they have painted there 
has been much more of fiction than 
fact in the pigments. 

Now consider the article appear- 
ing in the March Quit under the 
caption “These Are My Sentiments,” 
in which the writer brings certain in- 
dictments against the newspapers. I 
find that the facts do not bear out in 
any degree the indictments he brings. 

The writer of this article fails to 
give his neme, which is unfortunate 
because any writer who hides under 
the cloak of anonymity seems to the 
newspaper man to lack the courage of 
his convictions. However he explains 
that his reason for not revealing his 
name is because he is associated with 
a large public-utility corporation and 
fears that he might create antagonism 
against him on the part of news- 
papers. 

I don’t think there would be any 
danger of this from reputable news- 
papers. The men who conduct these 
papers are usually broad-minded 
enough to listen to or read any crit- 
icism offered and really admire the 
man who is courageous enough to 
father his beliefs. He says that he 
has had 17 years or more of news- 
paper experience before joining that 
great army of press agents who, in 
these modern days, try to add more 
dignity to their calling by proclaim- 
ing themselves “publicity counsels.” 

Whatever I have to say in reply to 
his article is based upon more than 
35 years of newspaper experience and 
represents the viewpoint of one who 
is speaking for the real newspapers 
of the United States. There may be 
some newspapers which deserve all 
the adverse criticism he has made. 
With these I have no acquaintance. 
Though 30 years of my newspaper 
experience has been on one paper, I 
have, during a large portion of that 
time, been able to gain insights in- 
to the operations of nearly all the 
larger newspapers of the United 
States and I think I can speak for 
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By W. G. VORPE 


Sunday and Feature Editor, 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


them as well as for the one with 
which I am more closely associated. 

Let’s take up some of the indict- 
ments which he brings. He says 
that in his experience he has found 
that reporters and other employees 
of the editorial departments of news- 
papers are more likely to be compli- 
mented for sharp practices than to 
be carefully advised to be honest and 
give a good impression of the paper 

















ROUND THREE 


N Ex-Newspaper Man, 
writing in the March 
issue of The Quill under 

the title “These Are My Sen- 

timents,” took issue with cer- 

tain phases of the modern 
press and suggested changes 
that he believed should be 
made. His article started 
some arguments. 

One of the things the writ- 
er criticised was the aloof- 
ness of newspapers and news- 
paper men. This brought an 

article from Charles Gardner 
Bennett, of the New York 
Times, to the effect that 
“Newspaper Men Must Keep 

Aloof.” This article appear- | 

ed in the May issue. 

Now W. G. Vorpe, Sunday | 
and feature editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, takes 
his place in the forum. He 
differs on almost all points 

with the Ex-Newspaper Man 

and on the point of aloofness 
with Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Vorpe, following his 

graduation from Ohio Wes- 

leyan University, did news- 
paper work in Kenton and 
Zanesville, Ohio. Then he 
went to the Plain Dealer and 
has been there for the last 

30 years. He is a member 
of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and takes 
a very active part in the or- 
ganization. He decries aloof- 
ness on the part of newspa- 
per men and takes a consid- 
erable part in civic activi- 
| ties himself. 


























which they serve. Perhaps in a few 
instances this has been the case, but 
I have never known but one or two 
in my experience. It is the practice 
of all worth-while managing editors 
and city editors to instruct the re- 
porters when they join the staff that 
a newspaper man should always be a 
gentleman and that his dealings with 
the public should be fair and square. 
Sharp practices are not condoned in 
the better newspaper offices. 

He charges at great length that 
newspaper men who are required to 
interpret life as they observe it do not 
make themselves a part of the life 
around them, and says that during the 
last 10 years of his career, which has 
been, as he points out, in connection 
with a public-utility corporation, he 
has failed to meet newspaper men who 
take any active part in the commu- 
nity. I wonder where he has spent 
most of his time in making observa- 
tions. Newspaper men are constantly 
active in the community life. On the 
Plain Dealer I could name over a 
score from the editorial staff who not 
only are members of civic organiza- 
tions that do much for the betterment 
of their communities, but they go fur- 
ther and in many cases are very ac- 
tive in these organizations. This is 
always encouraged by the publishers 
of the newspaper. They want their 
men and women to know the life of 
the community in which they live 
and work so that they may the more 
intelligently interpret it to the read- 
ers of the newspaper. What is true 
of the Plain Dealer is true of scores 
of newspapers throughout the United 
States. This information could eas- 
ily be obtained by inquiries to the 
editors themselves. 

He adds that this attitude of aloof- 
ness which he refers to has cost the 
newspapers confidence and influence. 
If there were such aloofness general- 
ly, I am sure it would cost the news- 
paper confidence and destroy much of 
its influence. But to my knowledge 
there is not this situation at all among 
the better newspapers and I still have 
enough faith in the newspaper busi- 
ness to believe that more than 90 per 
cent of the newspapers belong to the 
better class. 

In connection with this civic activ- 

(Continued on page 16) 























More 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, report- 

ers made errors as glaring as 
those made today, Charles H. Harris, 
managing editor the Athens Messen- 
ger, Athens, O., avers. 

Harry Jones, Messenger reporter, 
Editor Harris relates, witnessed the 
initiation of Leo Pierce into the Ma- 
sonic lodge. The next day Report- 
er Jones also had a story about the 
appearance of Leo Mulligan in court, 
where the defendant was fined for 
intoxication. 

The proper association of the Leo’s 
was entirely beyond Jones and in 
mixed accounts the Messenger told 
how Leo Pierce had been fined and 
Leo Mulligan initiated into Masonry. 
When Pierce and his friends read the 
story, they set up a shriek that 
sounded like a siren for three or four 
days. Several corrections were made, 
but Pierce could not be appeased un- 
til a correction bearing a 36-point 
headline appeared on the front page. 

Pierce is now a government postal 
inspector, but when he returns to 
Athens he looks askance at Jones, 
now retired, who still tells him he is 
sorry. 

* * * 

T doesn’t pay to go to sleep while 

on the job, so W. L. McClure, city 
editor of the Indianapolis Star, shows. 
One of his reporters was sent to a 
W. C. T. U. convention and found the 
church half filled. He slipped into 
a vacant seat and soon slumped into 
a nap. Concluding their session, the 
women performed their closing cere- 
mony holding hands in a wide circle 
and singing “God Be With You ’Til 
We Meet Again.” The reporter 
roused and found himself in the cen- 
ter of the circle of women. 

Another Star man, required to 
“call Gamewell” for information on a 
fire alarm, surprised the operator by 
asking sweetly for Chief Gamewell, 
McClure says. 


7 * * 


ROM St. Louis, where he is asso- 

ciated with the publicity depart- 
ment of the Purina Mills, come a 
couple of yarns from Steve McDon- 
ough. Here’s the first, related to him 
by a former night manager of the 
United Press at St. Louis. 

“For many months it had been the 
custom of newspaper and press as- 
sociation men to drop into the St. 
Louis U. P. office anytime during the 
night and send various and sundry 


City Room 


Stories Picked Up Here and 
There as Newspaper Men 
Talked Shop 


By ART SUSOTT 


City Editor, The Athens (O.) Messenger 





Open Season 


RT SUSOTT likes news- 
paper yarns, like most 
of the rest of those who 

frequent the city room. He 
gathered together a number 
of them from various sources 
and sent them to The Quill. 
The first of the yarns ap- 
peared in the May issue and 
more of them are in the pres- 
ent issue. 

Readers of The Quill are 
invited to join in the yarnin’. 
The worst boner ever pull- 
ed; the funniest newspaper 
yarn on record; the untold 
stories; the stories back of 
the stories that appeared in 
print—all these are welcome. 
The Quill offers no financial 
reward for those who send 
in their yarns. The offer- 
ings must be simply as one 
good story-teller to another. 

It’s an open season and 
your turn now! 











telegrams to editors, wives, sweet- 
hearts, and other relatives over the 
press wires; thereby saving telegraph 
charges and waxing verbose as the 
occasion demanded. 

“The particular bureau manager 
had been ‘burned’ numerous times 
about this practice so he was pre- 
pared for the next Scotch reporter 
who came in with a wire. It hap- 
pened that about ten o’clock one eve- 
ning a rather stout, rather bald, 
round-faced man with a deep voice 
and deeper eyes, dressed in Park 
Avenue form-fits, came into the of- 
fice, handed the manager a message 
signed ‘K. A. B., with the request 
that it be sent to New York. 

“ ‘Listen, fella,’ replied the diminu- 
tive, glancing up through a pair of 
horn-rimmed spectacles. ‘I'd sure 
like to but those———— in New York 
been givin’ me hell about this. You’d 
better give it to Western Union.’ 

“T guess you have us catalogued 
all right,’ replied the Beau Brummel 


Yarns 


of the Fourth Estate, ‘but you go 
ahead and send it. I’m Karl Bickel.’ 

“It took five fingers instead of three 
at the Old Homestead bar that night 
to put the night bureau boss back in 
shape.” 

* * * 
ND here’s the other, related to 
McDonough by a former news- 
paper man now in the advertising 
department of the Purina Mills. 

“A division executive of the United 
Press stood in front of the Okla- 
homa wire printer in the U. P. office 
at Kansas City. As he watched, a 
story began coming in from Okla- 
homa City. The lead was a hopeless 
tangle of unintelligible words, totally 
without meaning and reading like a 
pied paragraph. 

“Before the author could proceed 
through the second paragraph he had 
a message from the division manager 
in his hands: ‘What the Hell does 
that lead mean?’ 

“The D. M. and the night bureau 
manager waited while the printer 
stopped shortly, paused a moment, 
and then continued: ‘I'll be damned 
if I know, but let me finish the 
story.’ 

“The division manager, who had a 
blistering bombshell buzzing in his 
head previously, turned and remark- 
ed: ‘What the devil can you do with 
a bird like that?’ 

“The story lived up to its writer’s 
recommendation.” 


EWEY DUNN, managing editor of 
The Capital Times, Madison, 


Wis., chuckles as he recalls this in- 
cident from his days on the now de- 
funct Madison Democrat. 

“The Democrat was a morning 
sheet. Henry Noll of the Madison 
(Wis.) State Journal was then man- 
aging editor, and J. Paul Pedigo was 
city editor. 

“The incident recalls a black night 
in 1919. Pedigo was sick and I was 
subbing for him. News was slack lo- 
cally and not ‘so hot’ telegraphically, 
except that the Lord Mayor of Cork, 
Ireland, was lying at death’s door. 

“Being the chief banner story of 
the night, the Lord Mayor’s condition 
called for a banner line. And I gave 
it to him! The desk failed to see the 
unintentional paradox that I wrote 
until the next morning and the paper 
was on the streets with a banner 


which read: CORK MAYOR SINKS.” 
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More Than Forty Countries Outside the United 


MERICA has become a news 

gatherer for the world. 

Sometimes I wonder wheth- 
er this fact is fully realized, and, if 
so, if it also is realized what a com- 
pliment to the American sense of jus- 
tice, fair play and impartiality it in- 
volves. 

I think it may fairly be said that 
American prestige abroad has been 
built up tremendously through the 
work of all its news agencies. 

As for the agency which has hon- 
ored me with its confidence and au- 
thority, I can say that a news serv- 
ice of world news, gathered by Amer- 
icans in all parts of the world, trans- 
mitted by Americans and distributed 
by Americans is now going to more 
than 40 countries outside the United 
States. 

These dispatches are printed in for- 
eign newspapers in 18 different lan- 
guages and are read by tens of mil- 
lions of people. I have heard esti- 
mates as high as two hundred mil- 
lion but it is my opinion that any at- 
tempt at an accurate estimate can 
be only a guess. 

This is a development that in its 
larger growth followed the ending of 
the Great War. Before the war, most 
of the countries outside the United 
States and Canada received their in- 
telligence of what was going on in 
the world mainly from news agen- 
cies which were either so-called of- 
ficial agencies subsidized by their 
governments or were regarded as the 
semiofficial spokesmen of govern- 
ments. Agencies which were sub- 
sidized by governments were not 
given grants of money merely be- 


cause those governments were gen~’ 


erous and wished to “help the boys 
out,” but because those governments 
expected the agencies so subsidized 
to reflect the government’s attitude 
in reporting the news of the world, 
to withhold publication of news which 
that government might regard as det- 
rimental, even if true. 

Under such circumstances, it is im- 
possible for the reader to get any- 
thing but a one-sided view, because 
he lacks complete information. So 
the officially subsidized news agen- 
cies fell into the error of giving short 
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measure, watering their product or 
tainting it with the poison of propa- 
ganda. 

The World War unleashed hatreds 
which horrified the world and made 
Europe a battleground for more than 
four years. The spectacle of that 
conflict in its earlier stages raised in 
the minds of newspaper editors 
throughout the world the question 
whether it was not better to get their 
news from a neutral source, one 
which would not be concerned with 
the national hatreds and passionate 
distrusts of Europe. So they turned 





Why America? 


HY is it that other 

countries depend on 

the news services and 
press associations of the 
United States for their news 
from abroad? 


* * * 


When did this demand for 
America’s services as a news 
gatherer begin? And why? 


x* * &* 


What are some of the re- 
quirements young men de- 
siring foreign posts must 
meet? 


What South American 
newspaper is regarded as 
one of the greatest in the 
world? 


* * & 


What does that newspaper 
pay each month for its for- 
eign news? 


* * # 


James H. Furay, vice-pres- 
ident and general foreign 
manager of the United Press, 

answers these questions and 
imparts additional facts re- 
garding the work of news 








services in this article. | 








By JAMES H. FURAY 


to this country. This began in 1916 
when countries in South America, 
far from the conflict, wished to get 
unbiased and impartial daily reports, 
not alone of what was going on in 
Europe at that time, but also what 
was going on in the rest of the world. 

It was then that our organization 
was called upon and answered the 
call. After the close of the war in 
1918, we were asked by newspapers 
of most of the countries of Europe 
to render a similar service, and for 
a similar reason. Beginning in 1922 
we organized first a service of purely 
American news and later a world 
news service for newspapers of Eu- 
rope. From that beginning, the serv- 
ice has spread to all the great coun- 
tries of Europe excepting Soviet Rus- 
sia. There followed what seems to 
me to have been the greatest expres- 
sion of confidence of all, the request 
of a number of European newspapers 
that our organization cover for them 
the news of the other countries of 
Europe. 

What was the reason of the suc- 
cess of this undertaking? The main 
reason has been, I believe, that Amer- 
ican news service has delivered a 
service of world news that has been 
objective, that has reported events 
from the standpoint of the spectator 
and not of a participant, that has not 
had a “viewpoint” and has not been 
for or against any country or nation, 
that would not suppress the truth if 
the public was entitled to the facts. 
Our organization has pledged itself 
to fulfill that duty and I believe I may 
say with due modesty that it is car- 
rying out that pledge. 


NE of the most important fac- 

tors in the operation of a world 
news service is the maintenance of 
constant and unremitting alertness to 
the changes in news taste and news 
psychology of editors and newspaper 
readers over the world. The flight 
of Col. Lindbergh to Paris, for ex- 
ample, made a marked difference in 
the interest of newspaper readers in 
aviation in general, The sudden ap- 
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States Are Served by One American News Service 


Vice-President and General Foreign 


Manager, The United Press 


pearance and success of Luis Angel 
Firpo in the American prize ring 
seven or eight years ago not only 
changed American interest in pugil- 
istic affairs but completely revolu- 
tionized news tastes in South Amer- 
ica by creating an intense interest in 
boxing where none existed before. 
New ideas, new methods do not dis- 
turb or frighten the progressive 
newspaper man; they stimulate his 
imagination and energy. Some of 
our older and more conservative 
brethren across the sea have not al- 
ways taken so kindly to changes. 

But it must not be assumed that 
news tastes are the same the world 
over. Far from it. Preparation and 
delivery of a news service to Argen- 
tina or Japan is not necessarily the 
same thing as delivering a service to 
American newspapers. Tastes differ 
radically. This is easily understand- 
able inasmuch as news interests, 
after all, are made up of a number 
of factors. History, traditions, lan- 
guage, culture, environment, psychol- 
ogy—all these affect news tastes and 
have a bearing on the matter. With- 
out an understanding of these differ- 
ences, ridiculous errors sometimes 
occur, as can readily be imagined. 

Whenever I have had the privilege 
of visiting colleges with departments 
of journalism, I have found that there 
seems to be quite a universal desire 
on the part of young newspaper men 
to be foreign correspondents. Inas- 
much as I receive from six to ten let- 
ters a week from aspiring young 
journalists seeking to enter the for- 
eign service field, perhaps I may be 
pardoned for beginning to believe that 
about all the young men in the 
United States want to get jobs in 
Buenos Aires, or Tokio, or London, 
or Paris. Mostly Paris! 

It seems to me that very many of 
these young men have somewhat 
vague ideas of what foreign service 
means. I am afraid that many of 
them have received their inspiration 
from novels of the old Richard Hard- 
ing Davis type. Too many young 
men get the idea that the job of a for- 


eign correspondent is more or less 
beer and skittles, romance, beautiful 
adventuresses and the gay and care- 
free life of Riley, as it were. I think 
that because that is exactly what I 
thought foreign service was in my 
younger days. 

Well, far be it from me to shatter 
any illusions but I’m afraid I must 
say that foreign service is not always 
like that. Probably there are for- 
eign correspondents who are able to 
live that sort of life but I am com- 
pelled to admit that I have met very 
few in my experience. The foreign 





A Career of News 


OW vice-president and 
N general foreign manager 

of the United Press, 
James H. Furay began his 
news career with the Omaha 
Daily News in 1899 follow- 
ing his graduation from 
Creighton University, Oma- 
ha, Neb., in 1898. 

He was with the St. Paul 
Daily News for six months 
in 1900; the Chicago Ameri- 
can, where he had charge of 
the morgue, from 1900 to 
1901; acted as telegraph edi- 
tor of the Omaha Daily News 
for six months in 1902 and 
then went to the copy desk 
of the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
from 1902-1903. From 1903 
to 1905 he served as state, 
telegraph, Sunday and night 
editor of the Indianapolis 
Star and in 1905 became man- 
aging editor of the Cleve- 
land Press. He continued in 
this position until 1908. 

Mr. Furay went to the 
United Press in March, 1908. 
He was manager of the Cen- 
tral Division, with offices at 
Chicago, from March, 1908, 
to May, 1910, and served suc- 
cessively as manager of the 
Rocky Mountain Division, 
Denver, and the Pacific 
Coast Division, at San Fran- 
cisco. He was transferred 
to New York in March, 1918, 
and appointed the first for- 
eign editor the United Press 
ever had. He was made 
vice-president and general 
foreign manager in August, 
1925, and a member of the 
board of directors in 1926. 











correspondents I have met mostly 
have been quite serious young men 
who have had to work just as hard 
as their confreres in this country and 
who are just as anxious not to be 
scooped as any other newspaper man 
is. News is news abroad just the 
same as it is news in this country 
and, so far as I can see, it is just as 
hard to get. There is no sure pre- 
ventive for being scooped that I 
know of excepting hard work and in- 
telligent operation. It feels just as 
as bad to be scooped in London or 
Rio or Rome or Buenos Aires as to 
be scooped in Washington or New 
York, San Francisco or Denver. 

In connection with this whole ques- 
tion of foreign correspondence, it is 
gratifying to observe the great im- 
petus which has been given to the 
study of foreign languages in our 
schools and colleges during recent 
years. This has been particularly 
true in regard to the study of Span- 
ish and this result has been a reflec- 
tion, I think, of American success in 
the South American field. General- 
ly speaking, it is futile for a young 
man to hope to become a foreign cor- 
respondent in Paris, for example, 
without having a very good knowl- 
edge of French. And a mere smat- 
tering of French or a so-called “read- 
ing knowledge” will not be sufficient. 
Before a newspaper man is of much 
value in France he must have a good 
understanding of the language of the 
country. He must be able not only 
to carry on an ordinary conversation 
in French but should be able to carry 
on such a conversation by telephone. 
And I have been told by many of our 
men employed in Paris that French 
on the telephone does not sound ex- 
actly like conversational French. I 
do not mean to say that a so-called 
reading knowledge is not a good 
thing. It is, but let no young man 
who has merely such a knowledge 
delude himself into believing that he 
“speaks French.” 

The same thing is true with regard 
to service in other foreign countries 
a knowledge of German in Germany, 
Italian in Italy and Spanish in Spain 
and South America. Even though in 
all of these countries a great many 
people speak English, familiarity with 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Tomorrow's Newspaper 


EWSPAPER editors and publishers are examining 
their publications with increasingly critical eyes as 
they plan tomorrow’s newspaper. 

What part will color play in the newspaper of tomor- 
row? What influence are radio and television, sound 
and talking news-reels, to have on the newspaper of 
the future? What is to be done with the Sunday news- 
paper? How can costs be cut? What steps can be taken 
to maintain reader interest and thereby circulatici: and 
advertising? 

These are a few of the questions that are discussed 
wherever and whenever various groups and organiza- 
tions of newspaper men assemble. 

From such conventions and meetings have been com- 
ing declarations that above everything newspapers must 
go back to being newspapers again; that editors must go 
back to work; that so-called features must be replaced 
with local news; that there is no substitute for news; 
that individualism must replace standardization. 

Out of these discussions and the competition of radio, 
talking pictures and magazines should come better 
newspapers—newspapers that are more alert, interest- 
ing, informative and entertaining—militant newspapers 
—crusading newspapers—newspapers that print the 
news. 

Competition keeps rivals alert and energetic. 
of it usually means sloth. 

Perhaps through the present situation the editorial 
workers of newspapers will come into their own again 
and be permitted to have more voice in the making of 
the newspaper of tomorrow. 

Too often in the last few years the advertising and cir- 
culation departments, along with promotion departments 
and the service bureaus, have had the dominant voice 
in the affairs of newspapers with the result that some 
newspapers have become glorified shopping guides load- 
ed with “features,” syndicated material, various promo- 
tional stunts, contests and publicity. 

Some of the best of the editorial workers on newspa- 
pers have found that to get increases in salaries they 
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had to become members of advertising departments or 
promotional staffs. 

This is not an attempt to deprecate the importance 
of the advertising or promotional staffs or the value of 
good features. These have their part to play in the de- 
velopment of tomorrow’s newspaper. 

But upon the editorial departments of the nation’s 
newspapers rests the chief responsibility of producing the 
newspaper of tomorrow. After all, the gathering, print- 
ing and interpreting of the news of the day is THE im- 
portant phase of publishing a newspaper rather than the 
parasitical services and activities that have sprung up 
so plentifully. 

Give managing and city editors men and women to 
gather the news, funds to send them after the news and 
also to reward them adequately; freedom to print all 
the news, governed by the standards of decent journal- 
ism, and they will produce newspapers that will attract 
both readers and advertisers. 





This Matter of Aloofness 


UCH has been said recently in the columns of THE 

QvuILL concerning the aloofness of newspaper men. 
One writer criticised newspaper men for that fault; an- 
other writer said that aloofness is a virtue rather than 
a fault and still another says that newspaper men should 
not be and are not aloof. 

Newspaper men, beyond a doubt, should be interested 
in what is going on in their cities. Some of them seem 
to care little beyond the attention they give through be- 
ing assigned to cover stories or to edit them on the copy 
desk. 

As for active participation on the part of newspaper 
men in the work of civic organizations, municipal af- 
fairs, politics and the affairs of institutions, there nat- 
urally is a difference of opinion. Some newspaper men 
enjoy such extra-office activities and others do not. 

There is an inclination on the part of individuals, or- 
ganizations and institutions to impose on newspaper 
men. They try to “use” them. Newspaper men are 
invited to functions, shown favors and invited to be- 
come members of organizations frequently through the 
belief, usually expressed or implied, that such member- 
ships or favors will lead to favorable publicity for the 
individuals or groups extending them. Newspaper men 
are even asked to write such publicity. Small wonder 
that some of them have become aloof or—perhaps a bet- 
ter term—wary. 





Walter A. Strong 


HERE are men who are undismayed by obstacles that 

arise in their paths; men who are determined not to 
remain cogs in this highly organized modern world; men 
who are not satisfied to take life as it comes but who 
strive always for better things. Such a man was Walter 
A. Strong, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, whose 
death recently left vacant a major place in American 
journalism. 

Engineer, lawyer and publisher that he was, he also 
found time to take an active part in pursuits other than 
these. He left his imprint on boys’ work; municipal, 
church and civic affairs, and on organizations whose ob- 
jectives are the fostering of high ideals of editing and 
publishing. He had received many honors, including a 
national honorary membership in Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity. 
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FTER reading the reminiscences ERE is a yarn in which a young races,” grated the cabby. They were 


of John R. Lunsford as they 
come to the editorial office of THe 
Quit, I would like nothing better 
than to be able to sit down some eve- 
ning with this veteran of a half cen- 
tury of newspaper work and listen 
to him spin newspaper yarns. Would 
you? 

W. S. Gilmore’s remarks about ra- 
dio are timely and carry with them 
the weight of years of experience 
with radio by the newspaper of which 
he is managing editor. Radio does 
not seem to me to be much of a rival 
to newspapers—even in advertising. 
When the advertising spiel starts to 
come in—there’s a switch to some 
other point on the dial as far as I am 
concerned. As for news, if some big 
story had broken and was being cov- 
ered minute by minute by radio I’d 
want to listen in but I’d buy my 
newspaper for the other stories, col- 
umns and features that were not on 
the radio. News digests or bulletins 
will not be sufficient for most people. 
They will want a complete newspa- 
per. 

It is my humble opinion, however, 
that radio is going to be of consid- 
erable influence on the newspaper of 
tomorrow. Radio will keep editors 
and their staffs on their toes and out 
of the ruts. News will have to be 
presented more attractively. Trivial 
matters will be thrown out of the pa- 
per altogether or dismissed with a 
line or so. Men will be made city 
editors who know how to find news 
outside the City Hall, the courts and 
Police Headquarters. They will be 
men who can direct their staff mem- 
bers—who will see that members of 
the staff are placed where their in- 
terest lies and where their efforts will 
mean the most to the paper. 

Nelson R. Wilson’s article on so- 
ciety’s being a man’s job probably 
will provoke some sharp retorts from 
the feminine members of newspaper 
staffs. W. G. Vorpe’s reply to the 
Ex-Newspaper Man’s remarks in the 
March issue of THe QuILt are to the 
point. James H. Furay’s article con- 
cerning America’s news-gathering job 
presents a picture of press service 
work that is not so well known. Art 
Susott’s collection of yarns appears 
in its second installment. There prob- 
ably will be more. 


Detroit newspaper man recently 
figured. He was sent to Columbus, 
O., to cover the Ohio Relays. Com- 
ing out of his hotel, he saw a fleet 
of taxicabs all marked “To the Races.” 
Thought he to himself, “Gosh, they 
sure have an interest in track in this 
town and do things up right.” Where- 
upon he seated himself in the cab and 
told the driver he wanted to go to 
the races. Not being familiar with 
the city, he did not know where the 
Ohio Stadium was located. On and 
on they drove. Then the cab halted. 
“Here you are,” said the cabby. The 
newspaper man started. “Here we 
are where?” he demanded. “At the 
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So | Killed the Story! 


Deak Miller, a young news- 
paper man, stumbled upon a 
story—and killed it. He ex- 
plains why. In the August 
issue, outstanding editors 
and educators will discuss 
his action and the story. 


* * * 


Anlnvitation to a Duel 
By John R. Lunsford, 


Editorial Department, The 
Temple Telegram 


* * * 


Know Your Ducks 


An unusually good article on 
fiction writing by Ben Hibbs, 
associate editor, The Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


* * * 


Men Who Made 


«Roto» 
By Russell H. Reeves, 


Editorial Department, The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


* * * 


House Organ Discords 


By Fred Welch 


And some more City Room 
Yarns gathered by Art Su- 
sott, of the Athens Messen- 
ger. 











at Beulah Park, a race track located 
in a suburb miles away from the 
stadium. Sheepishly, the newspaper 
man revealed that he wanted to go to 
the stadium. Back they started. It 
was a nice ride anyway, he remarked 
later. 
- * * 

ON HOOVER’S book “Copy!” re- 

cently published by the Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., is one of the most 
interesting books about newspaper 
work that I ever have read. It 
should be of great value to the stu- 
dent of journalism or the young 
newspaper man or woman. And it 
is mighty interesting reading for the 
news writer of considerable experi- 
ence. The chapter on “The Elements 
of News” brings to the reader some 
valuable examples of “how it’s done” 
on various papers. The book is one 
of the few that gives the young re- 
porter an idea of the various stories 
that he may pick up when covering 
the beats. 

If this book is not adopted by a 
number of schools as a journalism 
text I will be surprised. And I'll be 
still more surprised if every student 
who buys it as a text doesn’t hang on 
to the volume permanently because 
it is far more than a text. 

+ . * 

ERE is an invitation to every 

reader of THE QuiLt. We want 
the readers of the magazine to feel 
free to write in about any journal- 
istic subject in which they are inter- 
ested. THE QUILL is a forum, a mag- 
azine of journalistic opinions and we 
would like to present the views of a 
score or more of writers, editors and 
publishers every month. Therefore 
this invitation. 

What are you thinking about along 
journalistic lines? What is bother- 
ing you? What conditions do you 
believe should be remedied in the 
city room—the magazine editorial 
room—press association offices? What 
do you think of the opportunities of- 
fered today to young men in the 
newspaper field? 

The letters should be plain-spoken, 
direct, serious and thoughtful. Your 
name and paper or connection must 
be given. If desired, however, the 
letters when printed will be signed 
with initials or pseudonym. Let’s 
have the letters. 
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IF, or HISTORY REWRITTEN, edited by 
J.C. Squire. The Viking Press, New 
York, 1931. $3. 


1066 AND ALL THAT, by W. C. Sellar 
and R. J. Yeatman. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., New York, 1931. $1.75. 

Harlan Miller, who writes a daily 
column for the Des Moines Register, 
says that histories ought to be writ- 
ten by “men big enough to see wars 
as occasional fights back in the alley, 
or hysterical melees in the chow 
line.” These two books, though they 
would doubtless send Ph.D.’s into 
hysterics, ought to please Mr. Miller. 
They take a lot of badly needed falls 
out of history as she is wrote, and 
they’ve given me more fun than any 
histories I’ve seen since “The Cruise 
of the Kawa” epicked its way across 
the nation. 

“1066 and All That” is grand horse- 
play. It comprises, says its subtitle, 
all the parts of the history of Eng- 
land you can remember, including 
“one hundred and three Good Things, 
five Bad Kings, and two Genuine 
Dates.” Though you may not have 
guessed it, one of the Genuine Dates 
is 1066. “In the year 1066,” says 
Chapter XI, “occurred the other 
memorable date in English History, 
viz., William the Conqueror, Ten 
Sizty-Siz. This is also called The 
Battle of Hastings, and was when 
William I (1066) conquered England 
at the Battle of Senlac (Ten Sixty- 
Six). . . . The Norman Conquest 
was a Good Thing, as from this time 
onwards England stopped being con- 
quered and thus was able to become 
top nation.” James I, Chapter XXXIV 
goes on, “slobbered at the mouth and 
had favorites; he was thus a Bad 
King. He tried to straighten out the 
memorable confusion about the Picts, 
who, as will be remembered, were 
originally Irish living in Scotland, 
and the Scots, originally Picts living 
in Ireland.” All of which is rather 
more history of England than.I can 
remember without more effort than 
seems, at the moment, worth while. 
The book is a deft job, and will have 
its imitators. 

“If,” a different kind of fooling en- 
tirely, is some times as amusing and 
always more stimulating. It consists 
of samples of the age-old game of 
wondering what might have happen- 
ed if Washington had fallen into the 
Delaware, or Cleopatra had failed to 
locate a handy asp; and the wonder- 


ing is done by such experts as Win- 
ston Churchill, Andre Maurois, Hen- 
drik Van Loon (pronounce it Loan 
if it seems important to you to es- 
cape Mr. Van Loon’s ire), Hilaire Bel- 
loc, G. K. Chesterton, Emil Ludwig, 
Philip Guedalla and others. 

It brings up, and discusses bril- 
liantly, some intriguing questions. 
What if Booth had missed Lincoln? 
What if the Dutch had kept Nieuw 
Amsterdam? What if Napoleon had 
escaped to America? Some of. the 
wondering is satirical, some convinc- 
ingly serious; all of it is stimulating 
conjecture. 

But the most stimulating feature of 
the book, perhaps, is the part left 
unsaid. As Maurois points out in his 
chapter called, “If Louis XVI Had Had 
an Atom of Firmness,” there is an in- 
finitude of possibilities in case you 
choose to start guessing. The course 
of human events is faced at every 
spot on the globe, every instant of 
every day, with an unimaginably 
broad fan of possible paths. Select 
one of the paths that actual history 
didn’t take; you haven’t gone one 
step before you have to make a brand 
new selection. And so on. 

And Maurois also implies that, even 
if Louis had been firm, back in the 
eighteenth century, things today would 
be little changed from what they are 
—that progress over the centuries 
would be about the same, regardless 
of the individual events that shape 
it. 
JOURNALISTIC VOCATIONS, by 

Charles Elkins Rogers. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York, 1931. $2.50. 

This volume, written by the head 
of the Department of Journalism at 
the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, fills well an important place on 
the journalistic bookshelf. The book 
will be of particular value to students 
who plan to enter active journalistic 
work in some field following gradu- 
ation. It also offers a comprehen- 
sive survey of writing fields to the 
active newspaper or magazine man or 
woman who desires to know some- 
thing of the ones apart from his or 
her own. 

Prof. Rogers has divided his work 
into 16 chapters, 15 of which treat of 
some particular field of journalism. 
The chapters include the publishing 
field; the daily newspaper; news 
agencies and syndicates; the com- 
munity newspaper; the business press; 
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the agricultural press; the magazine; 
free-lance writing; publicity; the re- 
ligious press and the labor press. He 
also devotes chapters to advertising, 
circulation, photography and art, and 
women in journalism. 

The volume includes a valuable 
bibliography on journalistic topics 
and a glossary of newspaper and pub- 
lishing terms.—R. L. P. 

* * * 

ON HOME SOIL WITH BOB DAVIS, 
by Robert H. Davis. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York, 1930. $2.00. 

If there is a newspaper worker who 
has not met the one and only Bob 
Davis, editor and story-teller re- 
nowned, through his books, this vol- 
ume of stories and anecdotes picked 
up all over the United States will 
serve as a fitting introduction. 

On the other hand, those who have 
met the genial raconteur through 
“Bob Davis Recalls,” “Over My Left 
Shoulder,” “Bob Davis Abroad,” etc., 
will want to add this volume to their 
Davisana if they have not already 
done so. 

The stories told were picked up by 
Mr. Davis on a motor trip that took 
him on a circle trip of the country. 
The stories are from many states and 
their subject matter as varied as a 
picnic dinner. 

Budding writers, and those who 
feel they are rather far along as well, 
will find from a perusal of Bob Da- 
vis’ copy that there’s a story any- 
where and everywhere for those with 
the tact, patience and interest to dig 
or wait it out.—R. L. P. 





Theta Sigma Phi to Meet in June 

Theta Sigma Phi, national honorary 
and professional fraternity for wom- 
en in journalism, will meet in con- 
vention June 23-26 in Jay H. Neff 
Hall at the University of Missouri. 
Dr. Walter Williams, president of the 
University of Missouri and founder 
and former dean of the School of 
Journalism there, will be one of the 
speakers, as also will be the present 
dean of the school, Frank L. Martin. 





Georgia to Play Host to Editors 

Newspaper editors from all over 
the country are expected to attend 
the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association which is 
to be held this year in Atlanta, Ga. 
The convention opens June 1 and 
consists of a four-day session to be 
devoted to editorial and business dis- 
cussions and entertainment. Fol- 
lowing the convention, the visitors 
are to be taken on an automobile 
and train tour of the state. 





| 
| 
| 
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Radio Serves This Newspaper 


wife and children were, what other 
football coaches said about Rockne: 
it wanted a story of his life and an 
explanation from his football play- 
ers of his ability as a coach; it want- 
ed pictures of him and of his wife 
and children. In a few days it want- 
ed a detailed story of his funeral, 
with something of what the clergy- 
man said; and more pictures of the 
celebrities who attended, and of the 
halfbacks and ends who were his 
pallbearers. And for all this the 
public had to go to the newspapers. 

The only possible effect of the ra- 
dio on the press throughout that im- 
portant story was to promote the sale 
of papers. 

When we opened our station we 
had in mind only that it, being a nov- 
elty, would advertise our paper. 
Newspapers are limited in the ways 
they can advertise themselves. They 
do not often go into competing papers 
with copy, and they can not reach 
new customers through their own 
columns. The radio offered a new 
and startling method of putting our 
name before the public. And it has 
done that. We know that in thov- 
sands of homes our station is spoken 


(Continued from page 4) 


of as “The News” rather than as 
WWJ, and that the letters WWJ and 
Detroit News are synonymous. 

We broadcast each morning a menu 
for the evening’s dinner, and the 
menu is printed in that afternoon’s 
paper. We broadcast each Sunday 
noon a questions and answers period 
by a clergyman, and then print his 
questions and answers in the paper 
Monday. 

We broadcast during the baseball 
season every game played at home by 
the Detroit American League team, 
and whether or not that interferes with 
the sale of papers we feel that the 
goodwill thus gained makes it worth 
while. Of course the owner of the team 
consents to this broadcast and he be- 
lieves that while it may persuade 
some persons to stay at home instead 
of going to the game it so widens the 


interest in baseball that he is the 
gainer. 
During the football season we 


broadcast all the games played in 
Ann Arbor by the University of 
Michigan team. That again is a good- 
will service, and we feel that the 
gratitude of the thousands who can 
not see the games either because 


America—News Gatherer For 


the language of the country is neces- 
sary. Otherwise it is impossible to 
get the real meat of what a man 
who is being interviewed says. It 
has frequently happened in our ex- 
perience in the past that men have 
been sent to one of these countries 
without anything but a_ reading 
knowledge of the language of the 
country. But in every case the ex- 
periment was a failure and the man’s 
real usefulness to our organization 
in that particular country did not be- 
gin until he had acquired a mastery 
of the language enabling him to min- 
gle freely with the people of the 
country and to find out for himself 
at first hand what was going on. 


ANY things are revealed by a 

little experience in newspaper 
work in foreign countries. For ex- 
ample, many are inclined to believe 
that all the greatest newspapers are 
in the United States. Many of them 
are, but by no means all. Many are 
accustomed, perhaps, to regard South 
America as still more or less primi- 


(Continued from page 11) 


tive. But it may surprise some to 
know that one of the very greatest 
newspapers in the world is published 
on that continent. I refer to La 
Prensa, of Buenos Aires, which has 
been publishing for more than 61 
years, having been founded in Oc- 
tober of 1869. 

Here is a newspaper which spends 
and has spent for many years a ver- 
itable fortune every year in its ef- 
fort to get and to publish all the truth 
in the news. The United Press has 
been transmitting to this newspaper 
for many years a service of foreign 
news varying from 7,000 to 15,000 
cable words a day. I estimate that 
La Prensa pays for its foreign news, 
including its own special correspond- 
ents abroad, nearly $50,000 a month 
American money. When Lasker and 
Capablanca played their world cham- 
pionship chess match in Havana some 
years ago, we had to cover the games 
“play by play.” When the Dawes 
report was issued in Paris seven or 
eight years ago, at La Prensa’s re- 


there isn’t space for them or because 
they don’t care for football weather 
outdoors is worth the cost. 

We make many other uses of our 
station purely in the interests of the 
public. 
winter when a sleet storm broke 
down telegraph wires and the Asso- 
ciated Press could not reach its pa- 
pers out in the state we broadcast 


For example, in a_ recent 


a summary of that service for the 
benefit of AP papers, and they were 
invited to take down the bulletins 
and print them. 

From all these services of course 
there is no direct revenue for us, but 
we believe it pays a thousand times 
over. We like to have the public 
lean on us, look to us for every serv- 
ice a newspaper can perform; and in 
our radio station we think we have 
one of the most important branches 
of such service. 

Whatever the people want, they 
will get. It will avail the press noth- 
ing to growl at the radio. If the ra- 
dio has no merit it will die. If it has 
merit and proves to be a competitor 
of the press then let the press join 
hands with it for the benefit of both. 


the World 


quest we cabled more than 30,000 
words on that one story in one day. 
And the tolls alone were something 
like 20 or 25 cents a word. 

In the effort of the news agencies 
operating in the international field to 
accomplish the task that has been set 
for us, those of us who have labored 
in the foreign field have drawn in- 
spiration and encouragement from 
the ideal of endeavoring to bring the 
peoples of the world closer together 
—the Teuton and the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Latin and the Slav and the Ori- 
ental—and to a closer understanding 
of each other. We believe this can 
best be accomplished by presenting 
the facts as they occur in the life of 
each nation. Closer understanding 
by each of the other’s environment, 
history, tradition and viewpoint would 
contribute strongly towards perma- 
nent peace between nations. If we 
are able to contribute even a little 
towards the attainment of such an 
ideal we shall feel that our work has 
not been in vain. 
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And These Are My Sentiments 


(Continued from page 8) 


ity which he refers to, he decries the 
failure of the newspaper to give to 
the public information about its op- 
erations. My view is very much to 
the contrary, and it is based on ac- 
tual knowledge. I will agree with 
him that back 20 years ago there was 
not much of a general attempt on 
the part of newspapers to inform its 
readers of the inside workings of the 
paper which they read daily. All 
this has changed. There is not a 
metropolitan newspaper anywhere in 
this country which does not have its 
own promotion department, and this 
promotion department does a varie- 
ty of things, one of the most impor- 
tant of which is acquainting the read- 
ers with the men and women who 
write and handle the material that 
appears in print. Many of these pa- 
pers have at great expense prepared 
motion pictures showing the opera- 
tion of the newspaper which give a 
very intimate view of what is going 
on. The Plain Dealer is one of these. 
The Chicago Tribune is another and 
one of the pioneers in that field of 
promotion. I could mention many 
others. These films are shown 
throughout the year free of charge 
to hundreds of organizations in the 
newspaper’s circulation area and they 
are always accompanied by a man 
who can talk intelligently upon the 
newspaper's operations. 

In addition to this method of con- 
tact, newspaper offices in the larger 
cities are open to visitors at all times. 
They keep men on the staff whose 
sole duty it is to show parties through 
the plant and explain to them the 
workings of the departments, the op- 
eration of the machinery which turns 
out this product. And the newspa- 
pers have been going a step farther. 
Newspaper men in the editorial de- 
partments of newspapers in this day 
are not merely good reporters, writ- 
ers and editors, but also they gen- 
erally are fairly good talkers. More 
and more there has been a demand 
on papers to send out men from their 
staff to give talks to various organ- 
izations. There are more than a doz- 
en men on the Plain Dealer who are 
in demand constantly for that sort of 
work. The newspaper gladly gives 
them the time to do this, makes no 
charge for it, and is very glad of the 
opportunity offered to bring the 
newspaper into closer contact with 
its readers. What is true of this pa- 
per is true of scores of others. 


If all this is not a movement on 
the part of the newspaper to acquaint 
the readers with its operations, if it 
is not opening the door to show the 
inside where the wheels go round, 
I don’t know what else you would 
call it and I fail to see where this 
indictment brought by the anony- 
mous writer has any basis of fact. 


E says in one part of his article 

that newspapers are too prone 
to advertise certain features of their 
newspapers and do not present the 
value of that paper on the strength 
of its news. I find in reading most 
of the promotion material and many 
of the ads that are published by 
newspapers that the stress is usually 
based on its presentation of the news. 
He is right in stating that news is 
the foundation of the newspaper and 
that any sale of that newspaper 
should be based largely on its news 
presentation. I think that is being 
done rather largely by the news- 
papers. 

The writer closes his article by 
painting a picture in which he visions 
an editorial staff made up of report- 
ers and writers who will be inter- 
ested in building up goodwill for their 
publication. If there are any suc- 
cessful newspapers today whose men 
are not trying to do that very thing 
and who are not constantly urged to 
do that by the management, they 
won't be successful very long I am 
sure. All of those with whom I am 
acquainted are doing that very thing. 
Not only the editors but many of the 
reporters are doing a lot of things 
outside of their regular work to build 
up that goodwill. They not only be- 
long to such organizations as Rotary, 
and Chambers of Commerce, the City 
Clubs and the athletic associations, 
but they are members of committees 
of these organizations. They are in- 
tensely active in helping make suc- 
cessful these organizations. 

In my opinion newspaper men to- 
day are doing as much as any other 
class of people in the community to 
make that community a much better 
place in which to live. 

I regret that the writer of the ar- 
ticle to which I am taking exceptions 
has levked upon his newspaper ex- 
perience through such dark glasses. 
If this is his real experience it has 
been most unfortunate and I for one 
am very sorry for him. 
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Society Is a Man’s Job 


(Continued from page 7) 


field, he must be prepared to educate 
himself along those lines. 

Contrary to the general belief, a 
man does not need to be a “sissy” 
to write of such things. He merely 
becomes more professional in his 
work. Journalism is a profession and 
for a man to write society is but 
proof he has advanced his field a 
step further and enabled his paper 
to put a man into that field as a pro- 
fessional worker. There is nothing 
for him to be ashamed of. Yct many 
reporters would rather quit their 
jobs than write society. That is but 
an open expression of their admitting 
they can not compete with women in 
a vocation that is primarily man’s. 

Men scoff at the idea of drinking 
tea in the middle of the afternoon, or 
eating a diminutive salad and then 
attempting to play bridge. Yet men 
will take a bottle of near-beer and 
spend an afternoon “shooting pool”; 
or they will drop in at a quick-lunch 
counter with a friend and enjoy a cup 
of coffee and an informal chat. They 
do the very things which they de- 
ride. The only difference is in the 
sport and the drink! 


RITING society news calls for 

greater accuracy and more at- 
tention to detail, for a man in enter- 
ing this field must be certain of his 
facts. The news editor is depending 
upon him to be right. Generally the 
editor has had a woman to do that 
work and has accepted her stories 
without question. A man must be 
able to insure the same confidence 
and the same respect. 

Newspapers, the world over, would 
be better publications if every report- 
er, when applying for a_ position, 
would be placed on probation. Let 
him cover women’s clubs for a time; 
then give him the society department 
as an assistant’s assignment, to work 
with and under the direction of one 
who has covered the society news. 

After a reporter has covered these 
two fields he has learned several 
things that will be of utmost impor- 
tance, no matter what other duties he 
may eventually be given. 

He will be tactful, courteous and 
resourceful. 

After having been “on society” and 
then being transferred, he will find 
his other assignments easier. Details 
he would have overlooked before 
crowd forward. News will be easier 


to find. 


Detail! Detail! Detail! That is what 
society teaches. It is pounded in un- 
til a reporter can not overlook any 
fact in connection with his “story.” 
After telling of weddings, what the 
bride wore, how the church was dec- 
orated, and the appointments in the 
home for the wedding reception, a 
reporter can not overlook “human 
interest” in his regular news assign- 
ments. 

There is another argument for hav- 
ing a man write society. It teaches 
that which is paramount to all papers. 
It is ACCURACY! Society accounts 
must be accurate! 

The society department through its 
very nature forces a man into every- 
day contact with women. He can- 
not use the same outspoken methods 
that are acceptable in dealing with 
his own sex. He must be courteous; 
he must have tact; and, with both, 
he must have the ability to be firm 
yet not offensive. At times he must 
match his wits against those of others 
in an effort to obtain for his paper 
the news he desires. The real news 
does not “drop from the sky.” It 
must be sought after and pursued 
with vigilance. Society is a hard 
taskmaster; but when one has had 
the training he will have respect for 
its teachings. 


ENRY RISING, managing editor 

of The Spokane Daily Chronicle, 
was asked by the writer for his con- 
clusions of “Why a Man Should Write 
Society.” The Chronicle, except for 
four short intervals, has not had a 
woman society editor for more than 
30 years although it does have a 
woman covering women’s clubs. The 
four intervals when a woman wrote 
society occurred more than ten years 
ago. Two of these were during the 
World War and were instituted as 
war measures. 

With this background, and with 
nearly two score years’ service in the 
Chronicle editorial rooms, Mr. Rising 
says: 

“A man has a broader and a more 
impartial understanding of news. He 
can cover a larger field, is less apt 
to create or acquire animosities, and 
is not likely to limit his news to a 
particular clique. 

“A man performs his work with 
greater regularity. He is less prone 
to bring embarrassment to himself 
or to his news sources. He contacts 
a wider variety of people. He is not 
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easily offended and consequently does 
not suffer from contact with the snobs 
and the ill-bred who so frequently are 
found traveling in society circles. 

“A man who has had the experi- 
ence of writing society and has made 
a success of it can be transferred to 
any other department in the news 
room with assurance his work will be 
better for his having had this experi- 
ence. 

“And a man society editor, if the 
emergency arises, can be shoved in- 
to the breach to cover any kind of 
a story, at any time of the day or 
night. You can not assign such work 
to a woman.” 

In conclusion let it be known there 
are five former “men society editors” 
on the news staff of The Chronicle. 
One is the present city editor, an- 
other is assistant city editor, a third 
is in charge of the magazine desk. 
The fourth is writing financial and 
business news and the fifth is han- 
dling politics and aviation. There 
was a sixth, but recently he accepted 
a position with a financial institution. 





WILLIAM P. BEAZELL (Columbia 
Associate), former day managing editor 
of The New York World, has opened a 
publicity office with Elmore Leffingwell 
in the new Chrysler Building, New York 
City. Beazell is a former national hon- 
orary president of Sigma Delta Chi. 





L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of 


Badges Emblem Insignia 
Rings Athletic Figures 
Favors Door Plates 
Programs Medals 
Stationery Cups 
Fraternity Jewelry Trophies 
Memorial Tablets Medallions 
Plaques 








Going Away 
This Summer ? 
You need not miss 
THE QUILL no 


matter where you 
travel. 


Send your new ad- 
dressto... 


THE QUILL 


836 Exchange Ave., Chicago 
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PROF. ELMER J. EMIG (Wisconsin), 
head of the department of journalism at 
the University of Florida, is to exchange 
places next fall with PROF. BUFORD 
O. BROWN, associate professor of jour- 
nalism at Leland Stanford University, 
in the first full-year exchange-profes- 
sorship ever entered into by the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Prof. Emig went to 
the Florida institution in 1927 as an as- 
sistant professor. A year later he was 
made a professor. Under his direction 
the department has grown from an en- 
rollment of 50 students to more than 
150. He has written and published 
“Reading Habits of Newspaper Readers” 
and has in the hands of the printers 
“The Early History of Florida Newspa- 
pers, 1845-76.” He recently completed 
a survey and made an extensive report 
on university presses. 


When the Northwestern University 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, recently held its 
seventh annual gridiron banquet it was 
discovered that a co-ed had slipped in- 
to the assembly. She had eaten dinner 
before the disclosure. The penalty was 
some vocal solos. 

* * * 


The Indianapolis alumni chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity, heard W. S. Gilmore, 
managing editor of The Detroit News, 
at its Founders’ Day dinner, which was 
attended by about 200 newspaper men and 
members of the active chapters at De- 
Pauw, Indiana, Purdue and Butler Uni- 
versities. Mr. Gilmore discussed the 
death of The New York World, the ef- 
fect of the radio on newspapers and the 
passing of the Sunday newspaper. 

Donald D. Hoover, of The Indianapolis 
News, was elected president of the chap- 
ter, succeeding Earl Mushlitz, of the In- 
dianapolis Star. Other officers chosen 
were C. Walter McCarty, of The News, 
vice-president; Walter F. Morse, of The 
Star; secretary; and Prof. J. Douglas 
Perry, acting head of the Butler journal- 
ism department, treasurer. 

Meredith Nicholson, a member of the 
chapter, paid tribute to the memory of 
Kin Hubbard, creator of Abe Martin, 
who always attended the Sigma Delta 
Chi dinners, and Rep. John D. T. Bold, 
Evansville, author of the measure spon- 
sored by Sigma Delta Chi providing for 
change of judge in cases of indirect con- 
tempt of court, spoke briefly. Guests 
included LeRoy H. Millikan, one of the 
founders, and Edwin V. O’Neel, chair- 
man of the executive council and 1930 
national president of the fraternity. 

. ° . 


Investigation of existing state laws 
pertaining to indirect contempt of court 
and cooperation in the revision of those 


laws was approved by the 70 members 
of the New York Alumni Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity, who attended the an- 
nual Founders’ Day dinner at the Teu- 
tonia Assembly Rooms, April 16. 

L. A. Huston (Washington Associate), 
of International News Service, intro- 
duced the resolution, which was second- 
ed by Marlen Pew (Missouri Associate), 
of Editor & Publisher, and Frank Par- 
ker Stockbridge (Wisconsin Associate), 
of The American Press. 

Karl A. Bickel, president of the United 
Press, was initiated as a national hon- 
orary member. The Columbia Univer- 
sity Chapter staged the initiation. 

John E. Stempel (Indiana ’23), of The 
New York Sun, was elected president 
to succeed Frank E. Mason (Ohio State 
15), of International News. Kenneth C. 
Hogate (DePauw ’19), of The Wall Street 
Journal, was elected first vice-president; 
J. Forrest Chapman (Grinnell ’22), of 
the Business Week, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Duke N. Parry (Missouri 15), 
secretary-treasurer. 

Laurence H. Sloan, a founder of the 
fraternity, was present as was also Roger 
Steffan (Ohio State ’14), who like Ho- 
gate and Mason, is a former national of- 
ficer of the fraternity. 

* * ” 


ROBERT E. VINING (Northwestern 
29) is publicity director for the Point 
Breeze Works of the Western Electric 
Company at Baltimore, Md. 


LEVERETT G. RICHARDS (Washing- 
ton ex °31) has become news editor of 
the Clark County Sun at Vancouver, 
Wash. 

* * > 

CHARLES ABEL SORENSEN (Ne- 
braska '14) is serving his second term 
as attorney general of Nebraska. He 
also is editor of the New State, a pro- 
gressive Republican newspaper. 

* * - 

WILLIAM D. CHANDLER (Washing- 
ton Associate), former assistant to the 
publisher of the Seattle Daily Times, is 
now managing editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

. * * 

KIRBY TORRENCE (Washington °18) 
may be addressed at the Torrence Ad- 
vertising Agency, San Antonio, Tex. 

- > - 


ROBERT W. BENDER (Washington 
21) is northwest manager of the Fox 
West Coast Theaters with headquarters 
at Seattle. 

. * * 

ARTHUR E. NAFE (Washington °12), 
formerly with Dodge Bros. Corp., De- 
troit, is now with the Reo Motor Car 


Company. 


STANLEY ORNE (Washington ’22), 
formerly of the Portland (Ore.) Ore- 
gonian, is now a reporter on the Star- 
Eagle at Newark, N. J. 

* ” * 

ANDREW J. ELDRED (Washington 
13) is with Campbell-Ewald Co., ad- 
vertising, Detroit. 

+ . om 

THOMAS F. BARNHART (Washing- 
ton ’30) began teaching journalism at 
the University of Minnesota this spring. 
He ranks as an assistant professor. Barn- 
hart was publicity director for the Ever- 
ett, Wash., Chamber of Commerce be- 
fore accepting his new position. In un- 
dergraduate days he was editor of the 
University of Washington Daily, and al- 
so acted as a laboratory assistant in 
the University of Washington school of 
journalism for three years prior to grad- 
uation. 

+ * * 

HORACE W. GOMON (Nebraska ’27) 
is the city editor of the Norfolk (Neb.) 
Daily News. 

* * * 

Three former Oregon State college 
journalism students are heading news 
and syndicate bureaus in central Cali- 
fornia. PHILLIP J. SINNOTT, ’15, is 
superintendent of Newspaper Enterprise 
Association at San Francisco. FRANK 
H. BARTHOLOMEW, ’22, and HOMER 
L. ROBERTS, ’24, are United Press su- 
perintendents—Bartholomew at San 
Francisco and Roberts at Sacramento. 

* * * 

FRED M. SHIDELER (Kansas State 
27), former telegraph editor of the 
Wichita (Kans.) Eagle, is teaching news 
writing and corresponding for the press 
at Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

+ i * 

CLAUDE M. BOLSER (Indiana Asso- 
ciate), who left the Indiana University 
journalism faculty to take a position as 
assistant advertising manager with 
Strathmore Paper Company, has left 
that concern and now is engaged in free- 
lance advertising at Providence, R. I. 

* * 7 

WINFIELD J. DRYDEN (Oregon State 
21) is now editor of Poultry Digest, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Dryden is said to have 
owned, published, edited or managed 
more poultry journals than any other 
young man in the world. 

* - * 


OSCAR BUTTEDAHL (North Da- 
kota '30) is now editor of the Fargo 
(N. D.) Times, a weekly. 

o - . 

GEORGE BENSON (Washington As- 
sociate), for many years an editorial 
writer on the Fargo (N. D.) Forum, is 
now in Washington, D. C., as correspond- 
ent for the Minneapolis Journal. 
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Three Placements in Three Days— 
Three Endorsements in Three Days! 


Editors, publishers and personnel executives who are called up- 
on to fill responsible positions with men of journalistic training 
and background find the Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi a 
most convenient source upon which to draw. It saves them time 
and effort! 


Three responsible positions were filled in as many days this 
week. Unsolicited endorsements of the bureau’s services were im- 
mediately forthcoming. 


The Publisher of one newspaper had this to say 
“One of the men who replied through your bureau for the position of 
managing editor has been engaged, and went to work this week. I con- 
gratulate your bureau for its efficiency. If I need your help again, rest 
assured that I shall call upon you.”—G. R. A 


The Owner of another newspaper said— 


“T believe you have found a good man to take charge of this paper. | 
want to thank you for your efforts. I don’t know what I would have done 


without your help. I needed this man at once.”—L. H 


The News Editor of a publishers’ and advertisers’ journal said— 


“T certainly want to commend your bureau tor the efficient manner in 
which it helped us locate a man. It certainly tunctions. Every man inter- 
viewed from your bureau merited consideration.”—W. A. B 


The Personnel Bureau Lists Men for Every Editorial or Business 
Staff Need. No Charge to Employers. WRITE or WIRE 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 


Professional Journalistic Fraternity 


JOHN G. EARHART, Director 


836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
eee 


“PUTS THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE” 

































































FIGURE IT YOURSELF 


Ar the most there are less than 10,000 general, or national 
advertisers. 











Of these not more than 2,000 are active in magazines, while 
perhaps 2,500 are active in newspapers. 


Just considering newspapers alone—$260,000,000 in one year 
(1929) is the highest amount ever estimated as expended by 
national newspaper advertisers. 


Four-fifths of the $260,000,000 was put into newspapers by 
514 advertisers, working through 214 recognized advertising 
agencies. 


You are right when you conclude that “it’s a small world.” 


In national newspaper advertisers it’s a small compact world of 
big units—and over 93 per cent of what they invest in news- 
paper space is controlled by those executives of agencies and 
advertisers who read EDITOR & PUBLISHER regularly week 


after week. 


Newspaper publishers, therefore, are enabled to do a big job 
of coverage with an inconsequential expenditure in EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER, because it is the only publication exclusively 
devoted to the interests of newspaper advertisers and news- 
paper makers. 


And, some 300 newspaper publishers, wise to these facts, regu- 


larly advertise in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 












































Newspapers using EDITOR & PUBLISHER are the best known 


and most used newspapers in America 





